“LAUNDRY FACILITIES.” 


Over 800 men at a central camp near Tracy, Calif., had 
to use this open pipe as the only means of washing their 
clothes. Decent sanitary facilities for so many men were lacking. 


“WAITING FOR THE DOCTOR.” 

This elderly bracero, found sitting on his bunk when the 
temperature was in the 90's, said he was ill but wasn't seeking 
help. The camp was about 20 miles from Stockton, in the 
heart of the asparagus fields. 


“SLEEPING AND LIVING ROOM.” 

One of several buildings that accommodate 800 braceros near 
Tracy, Calif. Bed, mattress and one blanket is furnished. Mexi- 
can workers develop an unusually high incidence of respiratory 
diseases as a result of such over-crowding and close quarters. 
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"Decent Housing’ 


—Say Farm Employers 


BUT 
"Unfit for Human Habitation’ 


—Says U. S. Department of Labor 


The Shame of Housing for 
Mexican Contract Workers 


Washington, D. C., 1957 


HE UNITED STATES government. through an 

International Agreement with the Republic of 
Mexico, has given its solemn pledge that the half 
million Mexican farm workers coming to work on the 
big corporation farms of the Southwest each year 
shall be given “hygienic lodgings.” This is also 
pledged by each of the 45,000 employers who sign 
a legally binding contract with each worker that 
stipulates: 

“The employer agrees to furnish the Mexican 
worker... hygienic lodgings, adequate to the climatic 
conditions of the area of employment . . Such 
lodgings shall include blankets when necessary, and 
beds or cots, and matresses when necessary. Mex'can 
workers may not be assigned to any lodging quarters 
in such numbers as will result in overcrowding of 
the premises. Sanitary facilities to accommodate 
them also shall be furnished by the employer. 


After years of neglect, the U. S. Labor Dept., which 
administers this program, recently issued a set of 


minimum housing standards for the Mexican Contract 
Labor Program. Although the standards were modest 
and, in fact, actually below conditions set in state 
laws in some northern states, the powerful farm 
employer lobby raised one of the most vigorous 
protests in history. Lobbyists for the Farm Bureau 
and the notorious Associated Farmers of California 
even persuaded the legislative bodies in Texas and 
California to denounce the regulations as “harsh” 
and “ruinous” to farm employers. To the shame of 
these states, Memorials from these two legislatures 
were sent to Congress and the President asking them 
to intervene to prevent the regulations from going into 
effect. 

The Administrative Branch of the government stood 
firm behind the regulations; the House of Repre- 
sentatives, however, in its action on the Labor Dept. 
appropriations bill, knuckled under before the farm 
lobby and denied the funds necessary to enforce hous- 
ing standards. The Senate did not restore enough 
of the cut to provide effective enforcement. 

In testifying before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee the Labor Dept. said: 

“Representatives of the Mexican govern- 
ment have too frequently found it neces- 
sary to convey the protests of the Mexican 
workers and the Mexican Government to 
the Secretary of Labor about some hous- 
ing conditions. The defects in the housing 
of Mexican workers include such things 
as toilet buildings which are structurally 


Cover photo: Mexican worker uses the "laundry' of his 
in Watsonville, Calif. Inside, conditions were filthy, 
plumbing was broken and the water poured from the broken 
line in the toilet down through to the first floor, where kitchen 
and dining room are located. 


unsafe to enter, toilets without any sanitary 
precautions, or insufficient in number to 
accommodate the workers involved; open 
sewage ditches adjacent to kitchens and 
sleeping quarters; and no facilities for 
heating even though in some areas where 
the workers are employed the temperature 
drops below freezing.” 


During debate in the House on the appropriations 
measure, Rep. Chet Holifield (D-Calif.) brought out 
that, even under the new minimum regulations, the 
requirement would be for a space “five by six and 
three-quarters feet” for each person housed. “It 
seems to me,” he said, “that is an unusual amount 
of space for a human being io live in.” 

Replied Rep. John Fogarty (D-R. I.), “Any fair- 
minded farmer ... wants to provide better shelter 
for a man he is getting at cheap wages from a foreign 


“AIR CONDITIONED HOUSING.”’ 
‘Ventilation’ at least is good for the workers housed in this 


barn near Stockton, Calif. They were provided with only one 
blanket and dirty matresses. 


country than he provides for his hogs. I do not 
think it is too much to ask that these minimum re- 
quirements be met.” 

Said Robert C. Goodwin. Director, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security: “I have personally seen camps 
that I would consider unfit for human _ habitation, 
where unsanitary and other undesirable conditions 
exist.” Goodwin showed the Congressional commit- 
tees a number of photographs of current farm housing 
for Mexican workers and said the conditions “if any- 
thing, are worse than the pictures show.” 

In order to bring the American people some idea 
of these conditions, the U. S. Section, Joint United 
States-Mexico Trade Union Committee, which has 
taken the lead in exposing the exploitation of Mex- 
ican workers under the program, has arranged with 


“LEISURE.” 


A two-story slum building in Watsonville, Calif., housed 24 
braceros in three rooms, with inadequate toilet and washing 
facilities. These men said they were sleeping because there 
was not enough work. Their average checks came to $40 for 
12 days work after deductions. 


the distinguished photographer, Leonard Nadel, to 
publish some of the photographs he took recently 
while accompanying Ernesto Galarza on a field study 
of conditions of the Mexican Contract Labor Pro- 
gram in California. These photographs, like those 
submitted to Congress by the Labor Dept., can tell 
only a small portion of the evils. And it should be 
emphasized that conditions in Texas, where housing 
is far worse than in California, are even more re- 
volting. 


“SHOWER BATHS.”’ 

These were the only washing facilities for over 100 men at 
a camp near Gonzalez, Calif.—in the heart of the vegetable- 
growing country known as "'the salad bowl of the United States." 


